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between the drawing-room tongs, and lost a subscriber in con-
sequence. And since Mudie could not afford to lose subscribers,
he was careful for the future to exclude from his shelves anything
likely to have the same offending nature as Mr. Fielding.

Mudie naturally had his imitators and rivals, the most for-
midable of whom was W. H. Smith, who extended the system to
the provinces by means of his bookstalls on railway stations all
over the country. The circulating libraries soon monopolised
the market for novels, for who would buy when they might
borrow, and consequently no publisher dared to issue a book
which might run the risk of refusal at the hands of these auto-
cratic arbiters of the public taste. No better evidence of how
Humbug Humbugged itself can appear than by comparison
between the books and newspapers of the time. Not till the
nineteen-twenties did a British Government deem it advisable
in the interests of public decency to forbid the detailed reports
of divorce cases, and still the most sordid records of rape and
murder may be read alongside the football results and the dis-
creet doings of the British Broadcasting Corporation for the price
of a penny. Respectability required that the lecheries and miseries
of those, either incapable of suppressing their natural instincts
or indiscreet enough to have been discovered in their gratification,
should be exposed as a warning to others; Humbug permitted
the penny press to make free with the misfortunes of living
persons, while it prohibited creative artists from illustrating the
problems of such misfortunes in relation to fictitious characters.

The situation paralleled the wildest absurdity in the Gilbert
and Sullivan operas, at the inanities of which the Victorians
loved to writhe in laughter. It was so absurd that few of the
rising generation of writers in 1887 could have foreseen that it
would so long endure against all arguments of reason, culture,
and common-sense. They had the innocent confidence of youth,
and writing on " Reticence in Literature" in the Tellow Book for
July 1894, Hubert Crackanthorpe said:

"The position of the literary artist towards Nature, his
greatinspirer, has become more definite, more secure. A sound,
organised opinion of men of letters is being acquired; and in